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In next week’s issue 


Tales of winged human beings may be just a © 
little too hard to believe, but in Weird winged 
creatures we describe the fantastic sightings of 
such entities made by sincere witnesses. In_ 
Twins we examine the strange ties that seem to _ 
unite twins in life and in death. And continuing © 
our series ESP on test we present the history 
and study the phenomena of psychokinesis, 
which, according to parapsychologists, have | 
proved the most difficult to pin down under 
experiment. Controversy reigns in our series on 
Evolution — can Darwin's theories andthe 
biblical account of creation be reconciled — 
through the new hypothesis of formative 
causation? Lastly, UFO Casebook tells of the 
Valensole encounter, in which a lavender farmer 
was confronted by two dwarf-like creatures with 
bald pumpkin-shaped heads. 
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Do we inherit knowledge from past 
generations? Experiments suggest 
we may have access to a kind of 
‘pooled memory’ — the collective 
knowledge of our entire species. 
RUPERT SHELDRAKE shows how the 
facts support his revolutionary 
theory of heredity 


WHEN RABBITS BREED, they produce more 
rabbits; goldfish produce goldfish; and seeds 
from cabbage plants grow into cabbages. 
Like begets like. ‘The general characteristics 
of the species are produced again and again, 
generation after generation; so are particular 
features of the race or variety, and even 
individual features that enable us to pick out 
family. resemblances. 

These facts are so familiar that we tend to 
take them for granted. But the more that is 
found out about the intricate processes by 
which embryos develop and grow, the more 
amazing this inheritance of shape and struc- 
ture becomes. Even more astonishing is the 
inheritance of instinct. Young spiders, for 
example, spin their webs without having to 
learn from other spiders how to do it, or what 
the webs are for. Among the birds, cuckoos 
provide a particularly striking example: the 
young are hatched and reared by foster 
parents of other species, and never see their 
true parents or, indeed, any other cuckoos, 
for the first few weeks of their lives. ‘Towards 
the end of the summer, adult European 
cuckoos migrate to their winter habitat in 
southern Africa. About a month later, the 
young cuckoos congregate together and then 
they also migrate to the appropriate region of 
Africa, where they join the older generation. 
They instinctively know that they should 
migrate, and when to do so; they instinctively 
recognise other young cuckoos and con- 
gregate together; and they instinctively know 
in which direction to fly and where their 
destination is. 

How can these phenomena of heredity be 
explained? The most obvious fact to start 
with is that all animals and plants develop 
from living cells derived from their parents. 
In sexual reproduction these are the egg and 
sperm cells, and in vegetative reproduction 
detached parts of the parent organism, as in 


the propagation of plants by cuttings. These ~ 
re = 
cells have a complex microscopic structure, | 


and in the nucleus of each one are lor 
thread-like chromosomes, which contain the 
chemical DNA (deoxyribonucleic acid), 

It is well known that one of the maj 
triumphs of modern biology has been™ 
show that hereditary differences betw 
organisms depend on differences im spee 
parts of their chromosomes, called gé 


iy 


and that the DNA of different genes has a 
definite and characteristic structure. 

DNA comes in pairs of long strands wrap- 
ped around each other in a spiral — the 
famous double helix. On these strands are 
four different kinds of chemical, usually 
represented by the letters A, G, T and c — 
adenine, guanine, thymine and cytosine — 
and these can be arranged in different 
sequences to spell out different chemical 
‘words’. These sequences of ‘words’ can be 
translated into sequences of relatively simple 
chemicals, amino acids, which are strung 
together to make up protein molecules. Pro- 
teins are the complicated chemicals that 
make up much of the protoplasm and that, as 
enzymes, catalyse the chemical reactions 
within cells. 

These discoveries have often been des- 
cribed, and there is no need to go into more 
detail here. The important question is: can 
these chemicals by themselves explain the 
problem of heredity? Can we in fact account 
for the shape of a flower or the instincts of an 
insect in terms of the chemicals it contains? 

The answer is that we cannot. Biologists 
are agreed on this point. But whereas most of 
them assume that the failure so far is due to 
the fact that living organisms are extremely 
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The intricate pattern of a 
spider's web. Young spiders 
know instinctively how to 
weave webs — without 
having to learn the skill from 
other spiders. How are such 
instincts inherited? 
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complex and that not enough is yet known 
about their chemical details, some — includ- 
ing this author — are convinced that we can 
never understand living organisms in terms 
of chemistry alone. Other, still mysterious, 
factors are involved in life, and play a major 
part in the inheritance of form and instinct. 

Even orthodox biologists admit the ex- 
istence of a mysterious non-chemical factor 
in heredity. hey give it the impressive- 
sounding name: the ‘genetic programme’. 
‘Thus it would be said, for example, that the 
shape of a daffodil or the instincts of a 
dragonfly are ‘genetically programmed’. But 
what exactly is a genetic programme? 

It is not like acomputer program, because 
this is put into a computer by a conscious 
intelligent being, the computer programmer 
— and materialistically minded biologists 
deny that living organisms have been put 
together by a conscious programmer or 
designer. 

Is the genetic programme the same thing 
as the chemical structure of the DNA? This 
cannot be the explanation either, because all 
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cells of the body contain identical copies of 
DNA, and yet they develop differently. Con- 
sider your arms and your legs. ‘he DNA in 
them is the same, but they have different 
forms.. So something e/se must have been 
responsible for shaping them as_ they 
developed in the embryo. 

‘The conventional explanation is that this 
shaping must be due to complicated chemical 
and physical interactions that are not yet 
understood. But what gives rise to the correct 
pattern of interactions? This is the problem 
that remains unsolved, and to say that it must 
be due to a genetic programme does not in 
fact provide any explanation at all; it merely 
creates an illusion of understanding. Simil- 
arly, to say that a spider’s nervous system is 
genetically programmed to give the right 
web-spinning behaviour only restates the 
problem in different words. 

Through detailed study of embryos, a 
number of influential embryologists have 
come to the conclusion that the developing 
limbs and organs are shaped by what they 
call morphogenetic fields. ‘Vhis term is not as 


The discovery by James Watson and 
Francis Crick in 1953 of the beautiful 
double helix structure of DNA (left) is 
famous as one of the great breakthroughs 
of modern science. But the function of 
this substance is less well-known. 

DNA — deoxyribonucleic acid — is es- 
sentially the carrier of genetic informa- 
tion. Found in the reproductive cells of 
all living things are long paired strands 
called chromosomes, which are the car- 
riers of the genes. There is a fixed 
number of pairs of chromosomes for 
each species; the number for Man is 23. 

Genes are made up of proteins and 
DNA. Scientists had believed that the 
proteins were the genetic material, but in 
the early 1950s DNA — a substance that 
had been isolated in cells as early as 1869 
— was recognised as the carrier of en- 
coded genetic information. 

It remained to break the code. The 
first decisive step forward came with 
Crick and Watson’s discovery of 1953. 
‘They found that DNA consists of chains 
of sugar and phosphate, twisted round 
each other and carrying four different 
kinds of molecule — adenine, guanine, 
thymine and cytosine — which can be 
arranged to form various instructions. 
‘These control the selection and arrange- 
ment of amino acids, which are used to 
manufacture proteins. ‘—Thus DNA con- 
trols every aspect of the development of 
the body. 

But one puzzle remains: all the cells of 
the body contain identical copies of DNA, 
and yet they develop differently. What 
controls this development? Orthodox 
science has, as yet, no answer. 
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Above: a reed warbler feeds 
a young cuckoo in its nest. 
Cuckoos are hatched and 
reared by birds of other 
species and, for the first few 
weeks of their lives, they see 
no other cuckoos. But, at the 
end of the summer, the 
young cuckoos, taught by no 
one, join up into groups to 
make the long flight to their 
winter habitat in southern 
Africa. They know 
instinctively when to 
congregate, how to 
recognise other cuckoos - 
and how to navigate on the 
long journey that none of 
them has attempted before. 
How can this complex 
behaviour be explained? 


daunting as it sounds at first: it means fields 
that give rise to form, or ‘form-fields’ (the 
word ‘morphogenetic’ comes from the Greek 
morphe which means form, and genesis which 
means coming-into-being). hese fields can 
be thought of by analogy with magnetic 
fields, which have a shape even though they 
are invisible. (Ihe shape of the field of a 
magnet can be revealed by the patterns taken 
up by iron filings scattered around it.) The 
form-fields mould the developing cells and 
tissues. Thus, in the embryo, a developing 
arm 1s moulded by an ‘arm-shaping’ mor- 
phogenetic field and a developing leg by a 
‘leg-shaping’ field. 

But what are these fields, and where do 
they come from? For over 50 years, their 
nature and even their existence has remained 
obscure. However, these fields are just as real 


as the magnetic and gravitational fields of 


physics, but they are a new kind of field with 
very remarkable properties. Like the known 
fields of physics, they connect similar things 
together across space, with seemingly no- 
thing in between — but in addition they 


Below: a human foetus at 
various stages of 
development. At 28 days 
(top left) it is no more than 
a small blob of tissue nestled 
in the womb lining; at 33 
days (top right) the limbs are 
just beginning to appear; at 
49 days (bottom left) the 
features are recognisably 
human — and finally, after 
340 days in the womb, the 
baby is fully developed 
(bottom right). Something 
has supervised the highly 
specialised development of 
the various parts of the 
baby’s body — and yet, since 
the DNA in each of its cells is 
identical to that of its 
original single cell, this 
‘something must be different 
from the genetic information 
encoded in the DNA. Its 
nature is, as yet, unknown 
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connect things together across tzme, so that 
creatures can learn from the experience of 
previous members of the same species even 
when there is no direct contact. 

The idea is that the morphogenetic fields 
that shape a growing animal or plant are 
derived from the forms of previous organ- 
isms of the same species. ‘The embryo as it 
were ‘tunes in’ to the form of past members 
of the species. ‘The process by which this 
happens is called morphic resonance. Simil- 
arly, the fields that organise the activities of 
an animal’s nervous system are derived from 
past animals of the same kind; in their 
instinctive behaviour animals draw on a sort 
of ‘memory bank’ or ‘pooled memory’ of 
their species. 


Learning new tricks 

This hypothesis, which is known as the 
hypothesis of formative causation, leads to a 
range of surprising predictions that provide 
ways of testing it experimentally. For in- 
stance, if a number of animals, say rats, learn 
a new trick that rats have never performed 
before, then other rats of the same kind all 
over the world should be able to learn the 
same trick more easily, even inthe absence of 
any known kind of connection or communi- 
cation. The larger the number of rats that 
learn it, the easier it should become for 
subsequent rats everywhere else. 

Remarkably enough, there is already evi- 
dence that this phenomenon actually occurs. 
In 1920, the psychologist William 
McDougall began at Harvard University a 
series of experiments designed to find out if 
animals were able to inherit abilities acquired 
by their parents. He put white rats, one at a 
time, in a tank of water from which they 
could escape only by swimming to one of two 
gangways and climbing up it. One gangway 
was brightly lit, the other was not. If the rats 
left by the illuminated gangway, they 
received an electric shock. McDougall 
recorded how many trials the rats took to 
learn always to escape by the other one. 

The first generation of rats received an 
average of over 160 shocks before 
learning to avoid the illuminated gangway. 
But the second generation, bred from these 
experienced parents, learned quicker, and 
the next generation quicker still. ‘This im- 
provement continued until after 30 gener- 
ations the rats were making an average of 
only 20 errors each. 

McDougall believed that his results pro- 
vided good evidence for the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics. ‘This conclusion 
was extremely controversial. It flew in the 
face of the orthodox theory of inheritance, 
based on Mendelian genetics, which denies 
that any such thing can happen. His experi- 
ments were subjected to critical scrutiny by 
some of the leading biologists of the time. 
But they were able to find little wrong with 
the experimental procedure, and fell back on 
the criticism that McDougall must have been 


each 
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breeding from the more intelligent rats in 
each generation, 1n spite of the fact that he 
chose the parents at random. 

He replied by starting a new experiment 
in which he selected only the most stupid rats 
in each generation as parents of the next. 
According to conventional genetics, sub- 
sequent generations should have got slower 
and slower at learning. But in fact the reverse 
occurred, and after 22 generations the rats 
were learning 10 times faster than the first 
generation of stupid ancestors. 

‘These results had such revolutionary im- 
plications that other scientists hastened to try 
to repeat them. Dr F.A.E. Crew in Edin- 
burgh, and Prof. W.E. Agar and his col- 
leagues in Melbourne, Australia, construc- 
ted tanks of similar design, using white rats 
of the same breed. But for reasons that no one 
was able to explain, from the very first 
generation their rats picked up what was 
going on much quicker than the early gener- 
ations of McDougall’s. So striking was this 
effect that some of the first rats Crew tested 
‘learned’ to escape by the unlit gangway 
straight away, without making a single error. 

Agar and his group studied not only the 
change in the rate of learning of successive 
generations of rats descended from trained 
parents, as McDougall had done, but also 
that of a parallel line of rats bred from 
untrained parents. In this control line, some 
of the rats were tested in the water tank and 
then discarded and replaced by others that 
had not been tested, who then became the 
parents of the next generation of control 
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Above: chromosomes picked 
out Clearly by a special dye 
in the salivary glands of the 
fruit-fly Drosophila, here 
magnified 120 times. Found 
in paired strands in the 
nuclei of sex cells, 
chromosomes bear the genes 
that are the carriers of 
hereditary information. When 
two creatures reproduce 
sexually, the offspring 
receives one set of 
chromosomes from each of 
its parents 
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animals as the experiment continued. 

In experiments that lasted 25 years, these 
Australian workers observed that successive 
generations of rats in the trained lines tended 
to learn quicker and quicker, just as 
McDougall had found. But so did the rats in 
the control line. 

‘The fact that the same improvement oc- 
curred in rats descended both from trained 
and from untrained ancestors showed that it 
could not be due to the passing on of 
specifically modified genes from parents to 
their offspring. ‘herefore McDougall’s con- 
clusion was refuted. With the publication of 
the final paper by Agar’s group in 1954, the 
last surviving piece of evidence for the in- 
heritance of acquired characteristics seemed 
to have been disposed of. Nevertheless, 
McDougall’s remarkable results were con- 
firmed, and to this day they have remained 
unexplained in terms of orthodox science. 
But to regard them merely as a refutation of 
the inheritance of acquired characteristics is 
to overlook what is potentially a far more 
revolutionary discovery. For Agar’s and 
McDougall’s results fit in extremely well 
with the hypothesis of formative causation. 

In relation to human beings, this hypo- 
thesis suggests that, on average, it should be 
getting easier and easier for people to learn to 
ride bicycles, or to type, or to swim, just 
because more and more people have already 
learned to do these things. Is this in fact the 
case? Unfortunately data are hard to come 
by, although anecdotal evidence suggests 
that such improvements have in fact occur- 
red. But even if this is so, changes in the 
average speed of learning are difficult to 


interpret because other relevant factors also 
change with time, like machine design, 
teaching methods, and motivation. 

‘The idea of morphic resonance is perhaps 
easier to grasp with the help of an analogy. 
Imagine an intelligent and curious person 
who knows nothing about electricity or elec- 
tromagnetic radiation. He is shown a televi- 
sion set for the first time. He might at first 
suppose that the set actually contained little 
people, whose images he saw on the screen. 
But when he looked inside and found only 
wires, condensers, transistors, and so on, he 
might adopt the more sophisticated theory 
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It is in the field of chemistry that the 
most unambiguous tests of the hypo- 
thesis of formative causation should be 
possible. Dr Sheldrake’s hypothesis 
predicts, for example, that the complex 
patterns in which molecules arrange 
themselves (like the perfect cube formed 
by sodium chloride, or common salt, 
above and right) should be influenced by 
the patterns taken up by previous 
crystals of the same substance. Sub- 


stances should crystallise the more 


Left: the pattern produced by 
a bar magnet when iron 
filings are scattered around 
it. The magnetic field that 
gives rise to the pattern is 
always there (see inset) 

but it is usually invisible. 
Some leading embryologists 
believe that the shape of 
living things is formed by a 
morphogenetic field — a field 
that, although usually 
invisible like the magnetic 
field, can nevertheless mould 
the developing cells and 
tissues of an organism 


that the screen images somehow arose from 
complicated interactions among the com- 
ponents of the set. ‘his hypothesis would 
seem particularly plausible when he found 
that the images became distorted or disap- 
peared completely when components were 
removed, and that the images were restored 
to normal when these components were put 
back in their proper places. 

If the suggestion were put to him that the 
images also depended on invisible influences 
entering the set from far away, he might 
reject it on the grounds that it was un- 
necessary and obscurantist. His opinion that 
nothing came into the set from outside would 
be reinforced by the discovery that the set 
weighed the same switched on and switched 
off. While admitting that he could not ex- 
plain in detail how the images were produced 
from complicated interactions within the set, 
and nothing more, he might well claim that 
such an explanation was possible in prin- 
ciple, and that it would in fact eventually be 
achieved after a great deal of further 
research. 

This point of view may resemble the 
conventional approach to biology. By con- 
trast, in terms of this analogy the hypothesis 
of formative causation does not involve a 
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readily the more often they have been 
crystallised before. 

New chemicals synthesised for the 
first time are usually difficult to crystal- 
lise, and they do in fact tend to form 
crystals more readily as time goes on. 
The conventional explanation is that 
tiny fragments of previous crystals get 
carried from laboratory to laboratory on 
the clothing of scientists, or that crystal 
‘seeds’ travel round the world as micro- 
scopic dust particles in the atmosphere. 
But, as Dr Sheldrake points out, it would 
be easy enough to eliminate these pos- 
sibilities in a sealed laboratory. 


denial of the importance of the wires and 
transistors (corresponding to DNA, protein 
molecules, and so on); but it recognises in 
addition the role of influences transmitted 
from outside the system, the ‘transmitters’ 
being past organisms of the same species. 
Genetic changes can affect the inheritance of 
form or instinct by altering the ‘tuning’, or 
by introducing distortions into the ‘recep- 
tion’. But genetic factors cannot by them- 
selves fully account for the inheritance of 
form and instinct, any more than the par- 
ticular pictures on the screen of a television 
set can be explained in terms of its wiring 
diagram alone. 

The hypothesis of formative causation 
leads to an interpretation of heredity in terms 
of the repetition of forms and patterns of 
behaviour that have occurred in the past. 
But it cannot in itself lead to an understand- 
ing of how these forms and patterns orig- 
inated in the first place. ‘his question can be 
answered in several different ways — but all of 
them seem to be equally compatible with the 
suggested means of repetition. 


Do Darwinism and the biblical account of 


creation conflict with the hypothesis of forma- 
tive causation? See page 1161 
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Was Hifler a black magician? 


Adolf Hitler had an extraordinary ability to influence 
others. But, asks FRANK SMYTH, was his charisma due to 
sheer strength of personality, to hypnotic skills — or to 
diabolical magic? Could he literally bewitch people? 


THE GOAL OF EVERY MAGICIAN 1S power over 
natural forces. He aims to seize the infinite 
forces of the cosmos and wield them like a 
sword in his own service. A magician who 
seeks this power for his own ends, without 
the wish to serve any higher good, is a ‘black’ 
magician. According to most magical schools 
of thought he pays a high price in the end for 
his pride. Often he becomes possessed by the 
spirits he calls upon and is destroyed by 


them. In the view of several occultists, Adolf 


Hitler was a powerful black magician. 
According to one of Hitler’s few friends 
from his early years in Linz, his personal 
power had developed by the time he was 15 
years old, and very startling it was. On one 
occasion: 
Adolf Hitler stood in front of me and 
gripped my hands and held them 
tight. ... The words did not come 
smoothly from his mouth as they usu- 
ally did, but rather erupted, hoarse and 
raucous. .. . It was as if another being 
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Below: Karl Donitz, 
commander of the U-boat 
fleet, met Hitler as 
infrequently as possible, 
because he felt the Fuhrer’s 
‘powers of suggestion’ 
impaired his judgement 
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spoke out of his body and moved him as 
much as it moved me. It was not at alla 
case of a speaker carried away by his 
own words. On the contrary; | rather 
felt as though he himself listened with 
astonishment and emotion to what 
burst forth from him with elemental 
force. ... 
The writer of this excerpt was August 
Kubizek. He was describing a midnight walk 
in 1904 with the 15-year-old Hitler following 
a performance of Wagner’s opera Rienz1, 
which tells the story of the meteoric rise and 
fall of a Roman tribune. Hitler’s inspired 
speech concerned the future of Germany and 
‘a mandate which, one day, he would receive 
from the people to lead them from 
servitude... .’ 

According to Kubizek, Hitler spent a 
great deal of time studying oriental mysti- 
cism, astrology, hypnotism, Germanic 
mythology and other aspects of occultism. 
By 1909 he had made contact with Dr Jorg 
Lanz von Liebenfels, a former Cistercian 
monk who, two years previously, had opened 
a temple of the ‘Order of New Templars’ at 
the tumbledown Werfenstein Castle on the 
banks of the Danube. 


Von  Liebenfels had assumed his 
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aristocratic-sounding name: he was born 
plain Adolf Lanz and came of solid bourgeois 
stock. His following was small but wealthy. 
A disciple of Guido von List (see page 1106), 
he flew a swastika flag from his battlements, 
performed ritual magic and ran a magazine 
entitled Ostara, a propaganda journal of 
occultism and race mysticism, to which the 
young Hitler became an avid subscriber. In 
1932 Von Liebenfels wrote to a colleague: 
Hitler is one of our pupils . . . you will 
one day experience that he, and 
through him we, will one day be victor- 
ious and develop a movement that will 
make the world tremble. 


One of this ex-monk’s pronouncements was 
that human breeding farms should be set up 
‘in order to eradicate Slavic and Alpine 
elements from Germanic heredity’, prefigur- 
ing Himmler’s idea of an Ss stud farm by over 
20 years. 

By the onset of the First World War, 
Hitler seems to have developed an unshak- 
able conviction of his own high destiny: as a 
messenger at the front he took enormous 
risks as if he knew that fate would not allow 
him to die just yet. By the time the war ended 
he had developed that curious, impersonal 
power over those around him that was to 
stand him in such good stead until late in his 
career. 

Again and again the idea that Hitler was 
‘possessed’ was echoed in the writings of 
those who knew him. His uncanny hold over 
individuals was a bugbear to those in the 
highest echelons of the state. Once, for 
example, Dr Hjalmar Schacht, Hitler’s fin- 
ancial wizard, asked Hermann Goring to 
speak to Hitler about a minor point of 
economic policy. But in Hitler’s presence 
Goring found himself unable to raise the 
matter. He told Schacht: ‘I often make up my 
mind to say something to him, but when I 
meet him face to face my heart sinks. .. .’ 

Grand Admiral Karl D6nitz was so con- 
scious of the Fuhrer’s influence that he 
avoided his company so as to leave his own 
judgement unimpaired: 


The Italian dictator Benito 
Mussolini visited Hitler in 
Germany in 1943, mentally 
exhausted and deeply 
depressed. Yet Hitler's 
influence and the force of his 
personality were so strong 
that, according to Josef 
Goebbels, after only four 
days in his company 
Mussolini underwent a 
complete transformation 
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Above: children born in the 
Steinhoring Lebensborn, one 
of many Ss breeding farms 
set up by Heinrich Himmler 
to ensure the production 

of a Nordic ‘super race’ 


Left: Hitler's ability to 
mesmerise individuals and 
groups, as at this informal 
gathering of his followers in 
Munich in the mid 1930s, 
led many to believe that he 
had supernatural powers 
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I purposely went very seldom to his 
headquarters, for I had the feeling that 
I would best preserve my power of 
initiative and also because, after several 
days at headquarters, I always had the 
feeling that I had to disengage myself 
from his powers of suggestion... . I 
was doubtless more fortunate than his 
staff, who were constantly exposed to 
his power and personality. 
In his diary for 7 April 1943 Josef Goebbels 
recorded a remarkable instance of Hitler’s 
use of the force of his personality. The Italian 
dictator Mussolini had visited Germany ina 
state of deep depression and mental 
exhaustion: 
By putting every ounce of nervous 
energy into the effort he [Hitler] suc- 
ceeded in pushing Mussolini back onto 
the rails. In those four days the Duce 
underwent a complete change. When 
he got out of the train on his arrival the 
Fuhrer thought he looked like a broken 
old man. When he left again he was in 
high fettle, ready for anything. 
In March 1936 Hitler made a statement that 
precisely summed up the impressions of 
those who knew him best: ‘I am going the 
way Providence dictates,’ he said, ‘with the 
assurance of a sleepwalker.’ It was as if 
something else — not his own mind and soul — 
was in charge of his every action. 
This ruling spirit, if such it was, was not 
always kind to its host. Hitler’s frantic, 
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screaming rages, when he would literally 

froth at the mouth and fall to the floor, are 

well-documented. Even more frightening is 

the account given by his confidant Hermann 

Rauschning in his book Hitler speaks: 
He wakes up in the night, screaming 
and in convulsions. He calls for help, 
and appears to be half paralysed. He is 
seized with panic that makes him 
tremble until the bed shakes. He utters 
confused and~ unintelligible sounds, 
gasping as if on the point of 
suffocation. ... 

Hitler was not certain at all times of his 
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‘guiding spirit’s’ intentions. He _ suffered 
from a horror of ill omens. Albert Speer, who 
became Hitler’s personal architect and fin- 
ally Germany’s minister of war production, 
recounted an incident in October 1933 that 
shook Hitler’s confidence more than any- 
thing up to that point had been able to do. He 
was laying the foundation stone of the House 
of German Art in Munich, which had been 
designed by his friend Paul Ludwig Troost 
and which Hitler felt embodied the highest 
ideals of ‘Teutonic architecture. As he tapped 
the stone with a silver hammer, the in- 
strument shattered to fragments in his hand. 
For almost three months Hitler was wrapped 
in morbid gloom; then on 21 January 1934 
Troost died. Hitler’s relief was immediate. 
He told Speer: ‘When that hammer shattered 
I knew at once it was an evil omen. Some- 
thing is going to happen, I thought. Now we 
know why the hammer broke. The architect 
was destined to dle.’ 


Sorcerer's apprentice 

Josef Goebbels pretended to an interest in 
the occult and in astrology in order to please 
the Fuhrer — even going so far as to gain 
proficiency in drawing up a_ horoscope. 
Rudolf Hess may have dabbled in occult 
matters. But there was only one true 
‘sorcerers apprentice’ in Hitler’s inner 
circle. 

Heinrich Himmler was born of middle- 
class parents in Munich in 1900. A weak, pale 
and characterless youth, -whose defective 
eyesight compelled him to wear thick-lensed 
spectacles, Himmler became a fervent Nazi 
in the early 1920s and was appointed sec- 
retary to the Nazi Party propaganda office in 
Lower Bavaria. There in his little office he sat 
and talked to a portrait of Hitler on the wall, 
long before he met the man _ himself. 
Although he had indubitable organising 
ability, Himmler’s appearance. made him 
something of a laughing stock, and it was 
almost jocularly that Hitler appointed him 
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Left: Hitler laying the 
foundation stone of the 
House of German Art in 
Munich in 1933. The 
hammer used in the 
ceremony shattered; Hitler 
saw this as an ill omen and 
he was despondent for 
months. In January 1934 the 
architect of the building, 
Paul Ludwig Troost (below), 
died and Hitler's fears were 
allayed — he saw the incident 
as nothing but a warning of 
Troost’s death 


Bottom: the Externstein 
rocks in Lower Saxony, West 
Germany, which became a 
centre for Nazi neo- 
paganism in the 1930s 


Deputy Reichsftihrer of the ss — the 
Schutzstaffel, or protective force, a body of 
about 300 men dedicated to bodyguard 
duties. 

But by 1933 Himmler had built up the ss 
to such a strength that he was confident 
enough to purge it— retaining only men of the 
finest ‘Germanic’ physical characteristics 
and insisting that its officers should be able to 
show a non-Jewish ancestry going back to 

750. After a lengthy quasi-mystical no- 
vitiate, recruits were given a ceremonial 
dagger and permission to wear the full black 
uniform of the ss, complete with silver 
death’s head. Thereafter they were obliged 
to attend what Francis King, author of Satan 
and the swastika, describes as ‘neo-pagan 
ceremonies of a specifically ss religion de- 
vised by Himmler and clearly derived from 
his interest in occultism and the worship of 
Woden.’ 

Himmler had abandoned his Catholic 
faith for spiritualism, astrology and mesmer- 
ism in his late teens. He was convinced that 
he was the reincarnation of Heinrich the 
Fowler, founder of the Saxon royal house, 
who died in 936. All these elements were 
incorporated into his Ss ‘religion’. 

Himmler devised new festivals to take the 
place of such Christian events as Christmas 
and Easter, he wrote out baptism and mar- 
riage ceremonies — though he believed poly- 
gamy would best serve the interests of the ss 
élite — and he even issued instructions on the 
correct manner of committing suicide. 

The centre of the ss ‘cult’ became the 
castle of Wewelsburg in Westphalia, which 
Himmler bought as aruinin 1934 and rebuilt 
over the next II years at a cost of 13 million 


marks. The central banqueting hall con- 
tained a vast round table with 13 throne-like 
seats to accommodate Himmler and 12 of his 
closest ‘apostles’ — making, as some occult 
writers have pointed out, a coven of 13. 
Beneath this hall was a ‘Hall of the Dead’, 
where plinths stood around a stone table. As 
each member of the inner circle of the ss 
died, his coat of arms would be burned and, 
together with his ashes, placed in an urn on 
one of these plinths for veneration. 


In this slightly ludicrous atmosphere of 


theatricality, Himmler instigated the sys- 
tematic genocide carried out by the Third 
Reich in its last years. Millions of Jews, 
gypsies, homosexuals and others who did not 
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conform to the ideas of the Fuhrer and of 
himself were slaughtered. Many of the atro- 
cities were prompted by Himmler’s bizarre 
theories. For example, his belief in the power 
of ‘animal heat’ led to experiments in which 
victims were exposed in freezing cold water 
and then revived —if they were fortunate — by 
being placed between the naked bodies of 
prostitutes. On another occasion, he decided 
that statistics should be collected of the 
measurements of Jewish skulls; but only the 
skulls of the newly dead would be suitable, so 
hundreds of people were decapitated. 

Less horrific but equally insane were ss 
researches into the Rosicrucian movement, 
the symbolism of the suppression of the Irish 
harp in Ulster, the occult significance of 
Gothic towers and the Eton top hat, and the 
magical power of the bells of Oxford, which, 
Himmler decided, had: put a charm on the 
Luftwaffe, preventing it inflicting serious 
damage on the city. 

The occult writer J. H. Brennan has gone 
so far as to suggest that Himmler was a ‘non- 
person’, a zombie without mind or soul of its 
own, drawing power from Hitler like a 
psychic leech. Francis King has pointed out 
that the huge Nuremberg rallies, presided 
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Above: the castle of 
Wewelsburg in north-west 
Germany was bought by 
Heinrich Himmler (top) in 
1934 and became the temple 
of his ss cult. The presence 
of the gypsy caravan so 
close to the Nazi shrine 
would not be tolerated for 
long, for gypsies were 
among the millions of non- 
Aryans exterminated by 
Himmler in his attempt to 
‘purify’ the Germanic race 
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over by Hitler at his most ‘possessed’, fulfil 
the conditions necessary for what some witch 
cults describe as a ‘cone of power’: search- 
lights pierced the night sky in a conical 
pattern above vast crowds, which generated a 
giant surge of emotion centred on the strut- 
ting figure of Hitler. 

But if Himmler could be magically in- 
fluenced for evil he could also be influenced 
for good in the same way. The unlikely 
instrument of this good was a plump blond 
masseur and occultist named Felix Kersten. 
He had been trained in osteopathy and allied 
skills by a mysterious Chinese doctor named 
Ko. Dr Ko was also an occultist and mystic, 
who apparently developed latent psychic 
powers 1n Kersten. Success and fame came to 
Kersten, and he was ordered to attend 
Himmler, who suffered from chronic 
stomach cramps, in 1938. Thereafter the ss 
chief was almost totally dependent on Ker- 
sten, who was able on a number of occasions 
to save hundreds of Jewish lives by his hold 
on Himmler’s mind. A postwar investigating 
commission concluded that Kersten’s ser- 
vice to mankind and to the cause of peace was 
‘so outstanding that no comparable pre- 
cedent could be found for it in history.’ 


Awesome power 

By what appears to have been sheer force 
of will, for instance, Kersten persuaded 
Himmler on more than one occasion to defer 
the extermination of concentration camp 
prisoners. Kersten would ‘worry away like a 
terrier’ until Himmler dropped the whole 
business. ‘he masseur also managed, with at 
least partial success, to influence Himmler 
through deliberate misinterpretation of 
horoscopes — in which Himmler believed 
more fervently, perhaps, than Hitler himself. 

From the middle of 1942 Kersten was 
busy sowing in Himmler’s mind the notion 
that he should try to make a separate peace 
with the Western Allies; though he drew the 
Reichsfthrer to the brink on several occa- 
sions, he was unable to counteract the awe- 
some power wielded by Hitler himself. 

As Francis King has pointed out, Hitler’s 
policies as Germany approached its collapse 
tallied exactly with what could be expected of 
a black magician’s pact with evil powers. The 
essence of such a pact lies in sacrifice: an orgy 
of blood and destruction. 

‘Losses,’ Hitler told Field Marshal Wal- 
ther von Reichenau, ‘can never be too high. 
‘They sow the seeds of future greatness.’ And 
the historian Hugh Trevor-Roper said: ‘Like 
an ancient hero, Hitler wished to be sent with 
human sacrifices to the grave.’ 

Hitler, although he knew all hope had 
gone, waited in his bunker until 30 April 
1945 before shooting himself, with Eva 
Braun, whom he had just married. ‘The date 
was too significant to occultists to be a 
coincidence. It was the day that ends in 
Walpurgis night — the high feast of the 
powers of darkness. 
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When dreams 


Tales of close encounters often seem to describe some 
kind of psychic, rather than ‘nuts and bolts’, experience. 
JENNY RANDLES discusses some cases where the 
paranormal and ufology appear to overlap 


MANY REPORTS of encounters with UFOs and 
ghosts contain curiously similar or even 
identical elements, which suggest to the 
objective researcher that both kinds of ex- 
perience may be psychic phenomena that 
originate in the mind. All such experiences 
are strongly subjective and often defy scien- 
tific explanation. Frequently entities of one 
kind or another appear to a single person, 
while others also present notice nothing. 
Physical effects are noticed by witnesses: 
tingling sensations and humming noises are 
linked with UFO sightings, while a marked 
drop in temperature is often said to ac- 
company the appearance of ghosts. And the 
vast majority of such encounters occur at 
night, often when the witness is alone or in 
some way ‘vulnerable’. The two types of 
experience may be very different but, as the 
following examples show, the similarities 
give cause for reflection. 

In 1960 a well-to-do businessman of 
Manchester, England, was spending the 
night with a girlfriend when he felt the 
bedroom invaded by a curious tingling sen- 
sation. The air was full of an electromagnetic 
humming. Worried, he glanced around the 
room; he noted the time, just after 3 a.m. 
Then a figure appeared, standing by the 
bedside and blocking out the light that 
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Below: Pendle Hill, 
traditional meeting place for 
witches, near Nelson in 
Lancashire. On 9 March 


1977 Brian Grimshawe and a 


friend saw a dark, cigar- 
shaped UFO with flashing 
lights appear over the hill. It 
approached them, then 
drifted away 


Right: a ‘doughnut-shaped’ 
UFO pursued 15-year-old 
Frank Earp and two friends 
at Wollaton, near 
Nottingham in 1966. Then a 
huge, furry creature with 
‘legs that faded away into 
nothingness’ appeared — but 
only two of the boys saw it 


Below right: Cairo Mill, 
Oldham, where John Byrne 
worked as a security guard. 
One night in 1972 he 
distinctly saw a huge 
humming UFO hovering 
above him — but his 
colleague, who was nearby, 
saw nothing 


window. It 


filtered through the was a 
woman, only inches away from him and as 
plain and solid as the mattress on which he 
lay. His mind absorbed her features and her 
dress. Then he cried out. Quickly, the image 
melted into the blackness of night and he 
sheepishly awoke his sleeping companion to 
tell her of the ordeal. She knew what he had 
seen, for it was not the first time such a 
phantasm had appeared. The description 
perfectly matched the girl’s dead mother. 
It was not long after 3 a.m. on 9 March 
1977. Brian Grimshawe and a fellow night 
shift factory worker were driving to the 
factory through the almost deserted streets of 
Nelson in Lancashire, England. Suddenly, a 
light appeared over Pendle Hill, famous for 
its long association with witchcraft. A dark 
cigar shape, flashing different colours, 
floated through the sky towards them. As it 
approached, both the engine and lights of the 
car cut out. The men became frightened. 
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They felt a strange tingling sensation, and an 
electromagnetic hum filled their ears. ‘They 
tried desperately to escape the hovering UFO, 
but the car was dead. Then, just as suddenly 
as it had come, the UFO drifted away south- 
wards. The car’s lights and engine jerked 
back to life and the oppressive sensations 
disappeared. The two men sped back to the 
factory and soon developed pounding head- 
aches as aresult of their terrifying experience. 

The materialisation of a ghost and the 
sighting of a UFO... . is that what these two 
events were? Perhaps, but the similarities 
between them are most intriguing and they 
are duplicated time and again in other 
strange encounters. 

Witness Frank Earp gives a graphic ac- 
count of his own encounter in 1966 at 
Wollaton, near Nottingham, England, in the 
February 1981 issue of Northern Earth Mys- 
teries. He was I1§ at the time and playing with 
two friends beside a disused canal. He admits 
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that they were looking for UFOs. As darkness 
came, a mist began to rise from the water- 
course. This was not unusual. But then a 
cloud, the size of a fairground dodgem car, 
detached itself in the shape of a doughnut 
without a central hole). It drifted towards 
them. Becoming disturbed they set off for 
home, quickly breaking into a trot as the 
apparently intelligent ‘cloud’ pursued them. 
They could all see it, glowing inside with a 
strange luminescence. 


Friend, foe — or fiend? 
As they approached the edge of the village 
they decided to stop. Frank was delegated to 
confront the intruder for they were now close 
enough to home and could escape, should 
anything go wrong. Frank turned, to find the 
cloud just 20 feet (6 metres) away. He tried to 
ask if it was friend or foe, but his words were 
cut short by one of his friends, clearly 
terrified, tapping his shoulder and urging, 
‘When I say run— run!’ He looked ahead into 
the gloom and understood the reason for this 
fear. For there stood a 6-foot (1.8-metre) 
furry figure, silhouetted in front of the glow- 
ing object. In claw-like hands it gripped two 
red ‘pencils’, and its legs faded into nothing- 
ness. [he third boy stood only inches from 
the creature. As the other two fled he called 
after them, bemused. It later transpired that 
although he was almost touching the figure 
he had not seen it. But he had seen the cloud. 

‘These experiences pose a difficult ques- 
tion. Just where is the dividing line between 
different types of paranormal event? Does a 
dividing line even exist? Was the figure met 
by Ken Edwards of Risley (see page 261) a 
UFO entity or a ghost? Did the boys at 
Wollaton chance upon a boggart (a furry 
figure), a ghost or a ‘sasquatch’? ‘There are no 
easy answers. For once again there are 
features that are common to them all. 

At Cairo Mill, Oldham, England, on 8 
October 1972, John Byrne, a security guard 
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at the Ferranti engineering works, saw a 
massive UFO hovering above him. It emitted 
a strange blue light and a high-pitched 
humming whine, but his fellow guard, just 
yards away, saw and heard absolutely no- 
thing —just as Frank Earp’s friend did not see 
the furry creature. 

At Machynlleth, Wales, in July 1975 a 
terrified teenager saw a landed disc and 
undulating jelly-like entities. ‘The ex- 
perience so shocked him he suffered from 
persistent hysterical blindness for along time 
afterwards. The disc became transparent in 
parts and blended into the surroundings 
before vanishing entirely — just like the 
Wollaton boggart or the traditional ghost, 
which it is claimed one can see through. 


Ordeal for animals 

Another common factor in stories about 
ghosts is the manner with which animals 
allegedly react, even before the presence is 
confirmed by a human observer. A family in 
Gorton, Greater Manchester, were plagued 
by a poltergeist in June 1981. The invisible 
force upturned settees, threw planks of wood 
around the living room and_= scrawled 
messages in toothpaste on household mir- 
rors. Before these outbursts, the family’s 
Alsatian dog had become disturbed, running 
about, barking madly, and leaping into the 
air as if to attack an unseen adversary. 

A dog plays a part in the following case, 
but this time there was no apparent ghost or 
poltergeist. Instead there was a very peculiar 
figure, wearing a spacesuit. 

The witness was an Army NCO, stationed 
at Dakelia barracks, Cyprus, in September 
1968. At 3 a.m. his dog, a fierce ‘Turkish 
wolfhound, suddenly sat up and began 
growling, its fur standing on end. Fearing a 
possible terrorist attack the soldier went to 
the door, then a high-pitched humming 
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At Dakelia barracks, Cyprus 
(above), an NCO and his dog 
a fierce Irish wolfhound — 

were reduced to nervous 
wrecks by the sudden 
appearance of a ghostly 
creature that floated up the 
stairs after them (below). Yet 
this ‘ghost’ seemed to be 
wearing a spacesuit 


filled his skull. —TThe dog was by now under 
the bed, whimpering and cowering. Out on 
the landing the soldier saw to his horror the 
head and shoulders of a creature floating up 
the wooden stairs. It was humanoid and clad 
in a light blue suit. It had an eerie face that 
glowed orange, huge round eyes and a 
tussled shock of red hair. It could swivel its 
head 180°. 

‘The soldier rushed back to the sanctuary 
of his room. He sat on the edge of his bed, 
shaking uncontrollably, as the whining out- 
side rose to acrescendo. Now he could hear a 
sliding sound as if the creature were ap- 
proaching the door. He snatched up his 
underwater speargun, loaded it and aimed it 
at the door; the sliding noise faded away. An 
hour or so later, the soldier was found, still 
sitting on his bed and trembling with fear. 
And overnight the dog turned into a 
quivering wreck. 

A woman called Mary was driving her car 
near Norwalk, Connecticut, USA, in the 
summer of 1973 when the radio was sud- 
denly filled with strange static interference. 
She heard a man’s voice inside her head and 
found herself within a huge ‘spacecraft’. 
How she got there she has no idea. Standing 
before her was a tall entity with fair hair and 
dressed in a silver one-piece suit. It con- 
versed with her by telepathy, or directly from 
mind to mind. She was greeted with the 
strange words, ‘Welcome my friend, Mary 
Angel.’ During the time the witness spent 
on board this ‘craft’, before being returned 


mysteriously to her car, the ‘alien’ gave her a 
tour of his UFO. It was supposedly peopled by 
no fewer than 200 crew, who came from what 
they called ‘the galaxy of Guentatori-Elfi’. 
The aliens prophesied specific floods that 
would occur in the USA. In due course the 
prediction came true. 

But the aliens do not always display such 
insight. A woman in Belfast, Northern 
Ireland, was taken on board a UFO in 1976. 
She was told that Princess Anne would have 
twins and that Canada was about to join the 
European Common Market. Needless to say, 
five years later these extremely unlikely 
events had still not come to pass. 

Yet, perhaps it is a relief that these aliens 
can be remarkably human in their fallibility, 
for some of their prophecies are not so 
amusing. 

Two men in their late twenties were 
returning from a night at a friend’s house in 
Palos Verdes, southern California, during a 
summer in the early 1970s. As they were 
about to drive off, their headlights illumi- 
nated two weird shapes on the road. They 
were the size of basketballs and looked not 
unlike giant human brains. After observing 
them for a few seconds they manoeuvred the 
car around them and hurried on their way. 
After taking his friend home (a five-minute 
journey) the driver continued on to his 
destination (another five minutes), only to 


One night in the early 1970s 
two young men saw ‘giant 
human brains’ on a 
Californian road (above). 
Later, under hypnotic 
regression, one witness 
recalled humanoids with 
‘webbed features’ (below) 
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discover that two and a half hours had gone 
by instead of the expected 10 minutes. 

‘The man, whom investigator Ann Druffel 
calls John Hodges, was put under regressive 
hypnosis in 1976 totry to restore his detailed 
memory of the event. He was anxious to find 
out what had happened to him. In this 
condition he described how, when alone in 
his car, he was taken into a room and 
conversed telepathically with one of the 
brains. “The voice comes within me.. . but 
it sounds like you are talking to me,’ Hodges 
said. Some grey-skinned humanoid crea- 
tures with ‘webbed’ features were also pre- 
sent, apparently acting as crewmen. ‘The 
giant brain showed Hodges ‘advanced three- 
dimensional holograms’ depicting nuclear 
explosions, and explained that atomic power 
was being misused on Earth. Hodges later 
‘remembered’ that the humanoids were in 
fact the real controllers and the brains simply 
acted as translation devices (alive, and yet not 
quite alive). A miniaturised ‘translator cell’ 
was implanted in Hodges’s brain on the night 
of the contact, which would allow inform- 
ation to flow freely in the future. Eventually 
he was returned to his car, but his memory 
was blocked and he felt a curious ‘buzzing 
and tingling’ all over his body. 


A third world war 

Since 1976 John Hodges has _ received 
numerous messages via his ‘translator’. 
These include detailed information about a 
world war that will erupt in the Middle East 
and then spread to Europe between 1982 and 
1984. Nuclear weapons will be used. After the 
war ends and a world government is created, 
the aliens will land in 1987 and trigger the 
thousands of people who, like Hodges, have 
been implanted with ‘translators’ without 
their conscious knowledge. 

Such a story sounds utter nonsense, yet so 
do most of the other alien contact incidents 
that are reported. At the very least, however, 
they demand a reasonable hearing. 

There is a considerable problem in trying 
to trace acommon source of these incredible 
events for they are presented in many dif- 
ferent contexts. They involve ghost-like 
beings, weird monsters, spirit entities, and a 
veritable menagerie of aliens from all over 
the Universe. Yet all of them share an 
underlying theme and many consistent inter- 
nal characteristics. Are intelligent extra- 
terrestrial beings contacting us and behaving 
like skilled impressionists? Or could these 
experiences stem from a source that is some- 
what closer to home — namely ourselves? 

Consider this statement by John Hodges. 
“The words... actually come from within 
the mind... loud, clear, crisp. ‘The voice 
sounded male, but it’s odd. It sounded as if it 
was the same voice I have to myself, when I 
think.’ 


Fust how plausible is the link between UFO 


contacts and psychic experience? See page 1186 
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When the Inca empire was finally 
subjugated by the Spanish, the 
last stronghold of its rulers was 
abandoned and its location 
forgotten. BRENDA RALPH LEWIS 
explains how, after two centuries 
of exploration, the lost city of the 
Incas may have been found 


THE EMPIRE OF THE INCAS, Tahuantinsuyu 
(Land of the Four Quarters), was invaded by 
the Spanish in 1532. The triumph of the 
Spaniards was rapid, but not complete. ‘They 
captured and executed Atahualpa, the Sapa 
Inca (Supreme Lord) in 1533, but his broth- 
er Manco soon initiated a revolt against the 
Incas’ new masters. In 1537, after the failure 


of this rebellion, Manco fled to the village of 


Vilcapampa, which he built up into a strong- 
hold. It was sacked by the Spanish in 1539, 
but Manco escaped and later returned to the 
city, which was to survive for 35 years against 
the attacks of the Spanish. Yet this last royal 
fortress of a great empire was so completely 
engulfed by the jungle and so thoroughly 
forgotten that even today we cannot be sure 
that we have correctly identified its remains. 

Until the death of Manco in 1544 he 
masterminded guerrilla activity and ex- 
ploited the chaos caused by struggles for 
power among the white invaders. Although 
Manco’s less resolute son and heir, Sayri 
‘Tupac Inca, submitted to the Spaniards in 
1557, this did nothing to diminish the will to 
resist at Vilcapampa. After Sayri’s departure 
for Spanish-held Cuzco, his /lautu, the 
scarlet-fringed crown of the Sapa Incas, 
passed to his brother ‘Titu Cusi Yupanqui. 
‘Titu Cusi maintained his independence for 
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13 years by ajudicious mixture of subversion 
and diplomacy. For example, while stirring 
up native revolts on the borders of Spanish- 
controlled Peru, he allowed missionaries into 
Vilcapampa and even signed a peace treaty 
with the Spaniards. Right up to his death in 
1571, Titu Cusi kept the Spaniards hoping 
that he would surrender. 

Viceroy Francisco de ‘Toledo, who arrived 
in Peruin 1569, was not, however, aman who 
lived on hopes. Instead, in April 1572, 
Toledo declared war on Vilcapampa. Six 
weeks later, on I June, the large viceregal 
army defeated the new Sapa Inca, Tupac 
Amaru. Vilcapampa itself was occupied on 
24 June, and Tupac Amaru fled deep into the 
forest. Toledo’s forces pursued and captured 
him and publicly beheaded him. 

This was the end of Vilcapampa, as 
‘Toledo fully intended it should be. After the 
death of ‘Tupac Amaru the rain forest closed 
in, to engulf the royal refuge and obliterate it 
from maps and from local memory inatangle 


Machu Picchu (above left), 
most spectacular of Inca 
cities, was thought by its 
discoverer Hiram Bingham to 
be the most worthy site for 
the last refuge of the 
empire's hard-pressed rulers. 
Amid extensive terraces, it is 
perched high above the 
Urubamba River. However, it 
was probably never more 
than a supplier of crops to 
the city of Cuzco, the capital 
at the time of the Spanish 
invasion. It was one of a 
chain of mountain-top 
towns, linked to Cuzco by a 
paved road — just visible here 
beyond Pisac (above) 


Top: after the murder of the 
emperor Atahualpa, his body 
was decapitated 


of tree roots and jungle undergrowth. The 
silver mines established by the Spaniards 
after 1572 were worked out within only 40 
years. By the 18th century, the former boom 
town near the mines, San Francisco de la 
Vitoria, was little more than a poor village. In 
1768 the traveller Cosmé Bueno wrote that 
the Vilcapampa area retained ‘only the 
memory of the retreat of the last Inca.’ But 
the city’s name, in the spelling Vilcabamba, 
survived in many Peruvian place-names. 
Already, though, the quest for this last, 
lost retreat was exerting a fascination. Some 
time before 1768, Cosmé Bueno noted, a 
party of intrepid explorers had crossed the 
Apurimac River on rafts and struggled up 
some 5000 feet (1500 metres) to the spur 
above the right bank, on which stood the 
ancient town of Choqquequirau. There they 
found the remains of ‘sumptuous houses and 
palaces’, and great quantities of quarried 
stone. Choqquequirau seemed to be the 


Right: the Inca empire 
embraced modern Peru and 
Bolivia, together with parts 
of Ecuador and Chile, but its 
heartland was high in the 
Peruvian Andes. Modern 
exploration has uncovered 
countless Inca towns and 
villages. Machu Picchu and 
Choqquequirau were at 
different times thought to be 
the lost city of Vilcapampa, 
but today Espiritu Pampa is 
favoured. Part of the case 
rests on nearby place-names: 
many correspond with places 
passed through by the Inca 
ruler Manco when, in his 
flight, he travelled from 
Vitcos to Vilcapampa to 20 
mount his final resistance 


last Inca stronghold, Vilcapampa — the first 
of several sites to be so identified. 

The most decisive evidence would have 
been the discovery, if possible, of treasure 
left behind by the Incas. Treasure was 
sought there in the 1820s by the local land- 
owner, one Senor Tejada, and in 1834 bya 
French nobleman, the Comte de Sartiges. 
Neither found much evidence of the fabled 
Inca wealth. Sartiges did, however, see some 
typically Inca architecture, and also noted a 
record of Spanish envoys who met Sayri 
‘Tupac Inca ina town onthe right bank of the 
Apurimac, which they had to cross in order 
to reach it. Sartiges assumed that Chogq- 
quequirau was the town in question and also 
the last retreat of the Incas, which had been 
called Vilcapampa erroneously. 

Despite the failure of Tejada and Sartiges 
to locate any treasure, rumours persisted of 
immense riches buried among the ruins of 
Choqquequirau when ‘the last survivors of 
the race of the Sun retired to this savage 


Above: Don Francisco de 
Toledo declared war on 
Vilcapampa in April 1572 
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asylum’, in the words of the explorer 
Angrand. He was drawn to Choqquequirau 
by these rumours in 1847. His view that this 
was, indeed, the royal hideaway was shared 
by the Peruvian geographer Antonio 
Raimondi, who explored the surrounding 
valley in 1865. Raimondi offered as evidence 
a passage from the narrative of the Spanish 
priest Antonio de Calancha, written in 1639, 
in which Vilcapampa was put at ‘two long 
days’ march’ from a place called Puquiura; 
this distance, according to Raimondi, en- 
compassed Choqquequirau. 
Choqquequirau continued to be regarded 
as the most likely site for Vilcapampa until 
1909. In that year its claim faltered, after it 
had been thoroughly but unsuccessfully 
searched for treasure by the Prefect of Ap- 
urimac Province. In addition, the picture 
was changed in that year by documentary 
evidence not available to Angrand or 
Raimondi. The Relacién, or report to the 
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Above: Inca noblemen 
building a city, as drawn by 
Guaman Poma de Ayala, the 
half-caste author of a 
narrative of Inca life 
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King of Spain, written by Titu Cusi in 1570, 
and the chronicles of Baltasar de Ocampo, 
published in 1610, were both discovered. On 
studying this new evidence, the historian 
Carlos Romero concluded that Chogq- 
quequirau was nothing more than an outpost 
of the Vilcapampa state, and that a more 
fruitful site in the search for the last Inca 
refuge was at Puquiura. Near Puquiura, 
Romero believed, lay the Inca town of 
Vitcos, which, according to Titu Cusi’s Re- 
lacién, was on the route taken to Vilcapampa 
by the fleeing Manco in 1537. Titu Cusi 
wrote that his father ‘returned to the town of 
Vitcos, and from there went to Vilcapampa, 
where he remained for some days, resting. 
He built houses and palaces to make it his 
principal residence....’ In _ addition, 
Puquiura was also mentioned in conjunction 
with Vitcos by Antonio de Calancha and 
Baltasar de Ocampo. 

In 1911 the American explorer Hiram 
Bingham, following clues in Calancha and 
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Ocampo, located and identified Vitcos. Only 
two weeks earlier Bingham had discovered a 
spectacular ‘city in the sky’, Machu Picchu. 
Superbly constructed from accurately inter- 
locking masonry, following the curves of the 
mountain on which it was perched, Machu 
Picchu lay above a high, sheer drop into the 
waters of the Urubamba River. ‘he city was 
such a triumph of construction, and located 
in so commanding a site, that Bingham was 
led to identify Machu Picchu with Vilca- 
pampa. Like Choqquequirau, Machu Picchu 
was ‘two long days’ march’ from Vitcos, as 
mentioned by Calancha. When cleared of its 
thick coat of jungle undergrowth in I912 and 
I915, the city’s impressive size became 
apparent. Bingham was 
Calancha’s comment that Vilcapampa was 
the largest city in the region. 

However, the remainder of Bingham’s 
evidence was somewhat tenuous. He con- 
cluded, for instance, that a hollow tube found 
at Machu Picchu was intended for smoking 
the narcotic yellow seed of the local hwlca 
tree. ‘This, he thought explained the name 


Vilcapampa: it meant the pampa (plain) of 


huilca. 

Bingham also sought out a swampy lake, 
which according to Calancha was called 
‘Ungacacha’ and lay on the route from 
Puquiura to Vilcapampa that was followed 
by Spanish friars and, later, by the ‘Toledo 
military expedition of 1572. From the names 
of various lakes and swamps given him by 
local Indians, Bingham picked the one that to 
his ears sounded most similar— Yana Cocha-— 
and identified it with Ungacacha. 

On the strength of Bingham’s great repu- 
tation as an explorer more than on anything 
else, Machu Picchu was regarded as the lost 
Vilcapampa for almost $0 years. A significant 


, 


reminded of 


Above: Hiram Bingham, the 
young American explorer 
who made the most brilliant 
finds in the exploration of 
the Inca past. In a single 
month in 1911, Bingham 
discovered the ruins at 
Machu Picchu, Vitcos and 
Espiritu Pampa 


piece of evidence against it was to emerge, 
however, quite apart from Bingham’s wish- 
ful thinking and suspect interpretations of 
place-names: Machu Picchu was _refresh- 
ingly free from signs of looting by Spaniards 
and there was no evidence, either, of their 
having occupied it or resided there. 

‘These facts, prompting doubts about 
Machu Picchu’s claim to be Vilcapampa, 
began to emerge with the American ex- 
pedition that began in 1940. ‘The expedi- 
tion’s leader, Paul Fejos, noted that the site 
was not built for defence, as Vilcapampa 
certainly would have been. In addition, the 
expedition revealed that Machu Picchu was 
not an isolated site, but just one in a string of 
mountaintop towns — Pisac, Yucay, Maras, 
Inti Pata, Ollantaytambo — all overlooking 
the turbulent Urubamba River, all con- 
nected by a paved road, each about 10 miles 
(16 kilometres) from the next, all leading 
towards Cuzco. By their long flights of 


terracing Fejos judged that these sites used 
to grow luxury crops especially for the Inca 
royal court at Cuzco in the days before the 
Spanish conquerors arrived. 


Ollantaytambo (left) is one 
of the best-preserved Inca 
cities, inhabited today. The 
town proper is overlooked by 
a formidable citadel, within 
which is the Sun Temple 
(above). The Spanish 
attacked the city and one of 
them reported: ‘When we 
reached Tambo we found it 
so well fortified that it was a 
horrifying sight... . So many 
men suddenly appeared on 
every side that every visible 
stretch of wall was covered 
in Indians.’ The Spanish 
were driven back and 
escaped at night, fighting 
their way back to Cuzco 


As a result of these investigations Machu 
Picchu, like Choqquequirau before it, drop- 
ped out of the contest, and the search for 
Vilcapampa turned back to the dense, tan- 
gled rain forest. ‘The impenetrability of the 
area was such that the American expedition 
of 1963, which explored the hills between the 
Apurimac and Urubamba Rivers, was drop- 
ped by parachute. Here, in an area some 30 
miles (45 kilometres) north of Espiritu 
Pampa, the explorers found no trace of 
anything resembling the Incas’ retreat. 
However, according to present-day theories, 
they were tantalisingly close; so too was 
Hiram Bingham, who visited’ Espiritu 
Pampa briefly after discovering Vitcos. 

In July 1964 another American, Gene 
Savoy, hacked a large area of Espiritu Pampa 
out of its cocoon of jungle to reveal a 
considerable city, with some 300 houses, 60 
larger buildings, a bridge and watercourses, 
all of characteristic Inca construction. In the 
surrounding plain, traces of Inca roads were 
discovered, crossing the peaks of the 
Marcacocha—Picchacocha range, close to 
Inca and 


which lay the border between 


Spanish Peru in the years of Vilcapampa’s 
independence. 

Savoy concluded that Espiritu Pampa was 
Vilcapampa, a view since endorsed by the 
explorer-author John Hemming. Hemming 
cites, as part of the evidence, two docu- 
mentary sources undiscovered when Bing- 
ham reached Machu Picchu in 1911 and 
apparently not given much weight by Gene 
Savoy in 1964. These were a dispatch from 
General Martin Hurtado de Arbieto, the 
commander of Viceroy Toledo’s army of 
1572, which was published in 1935, and the 
first part of Martin de Murua’s history of 
Peru from 1590 to I611, discovered in 1945 
and published in 1962. Arbieto wrote to 
Toledo that Vilcapampa grew sugar cane, 
cotton, coca — all tropical produce; Murua 
noted several times that Vilcapampa was in 


These densely overgrown 
walls (left) and terraces of 
once-cultivated land (top) 
lie in the forests of Espiritu 
Pampa. Large areas of these 
ruins were cleared by an 
expedition led by an 
American, Gene Savoy 
(above). Are they the 
remains of Vilcapampa? 
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‘hot country’. These descriptions fitted Es- 
piritu Pampa, at its relatively low altitude of 
3300 feet (1000 metres), but not Machu 
Picchu, perched in the mountains at three 
times that height. In fact, ‘itu Cusi wrote in 
his Relacién of 1570 that Manco’s ‘principal 
residence’ had a warm climate, from which 
Vitcos served as a retreat, ‘for it is in a cold 
district.’ In addition, Vilcapampa’s plant and 
animal life, as detailed by Martin de Murua, 
and Arbieto’s observation that, like Cuzco, 
Vilcapampa lay in a broad valley, again 
pointed to Espiritu Pampa. 

Hemming believes, too, that ‘Ungacacha’, 
the swampy lake on the way to Vilcapampa, 
was more likely to have been Oncoy Cocha 
than Bingham’s Yana Cocha. If Oncoy 
Cocha is the lake in question, the route 
Calancha described would have led the 
Spaniards to Espiritu Pampa, not Machu 
Picchu. In fact, all Calancha’s place-name 
clues along the route to Vilcapampa indicate 
north-west movement from Vitcos into the 
valley beyond — towards Espiritu Pampa. 
Machu Picchu is in the opposite direction. 

Vilcapampa’s long survival was partly due 
to the extreme rigours of the surrounding 
terrain. In places the land soars to 13,000 feet 
(4000 metres) and more above sea level. 
Snow-capped peaks are interspersed with 
stiflingly hot, tangled, bat-infested jungles, 
which are slashed by turbulent rivers and 
streams, and dotted with snake-riddled 
swamps and quagmires. Most movement 
was, and still is, possible only at peril along 
precipitous paths flanked by yawning 
ravines. Small wonder that, with natural 
defences like these, this last royal bolt-hole of 
the Incas was able to withstand the assaults 
of the Spanish for decades — and the pryings 
of later explorers for centuries. 


Double trouble 


Some identical twins behave so similarly that, to a casual 
observer, they seem to share one identity, one personality. 
PAUL SIEVEKING describes two extreme examples of this 
bizarre phenomenon 


INCREDIBLE THOUGH IT MAY SEEM, ident- 
ical twins who are reared completely apart 
often exhibit more similarities of behaviour 
than those who grow up together. But when 
they reach their early teens most twins begin 


to develop a desire to be individuals, even if 


this is expressed only by dressing differently. 
Some, however, fail to do this, and grow up 
as if they were one person. 

One of the most striking examples of this 
phenomenon became known in 1980 when 
the 38-year-old Chaplin twins, Greta and 
Freda, were brought before magistrates in 
York, England, charged with behaving in a 
manner likely to cause a breach of the peace. 
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Freda and Greta Chaplin of 
York, England, twins who 
exhibit ‘mirror-imaging’ to an 
uncanny degree. They seem 
to dress identically, but there 
are differences; for example, 
if Greta loses a shoelace 
from her left shoe than Freda 
will pull out her right 
shoelace. Similarly, when 
given two differently 
coloured bars of soap they 
suffered real distress until 
they cut the bars in half and 
shared them 


They had, it was asserted, been harassing Mr 
Ken Iveson, once a neighbour of theirs, for 
15 years: following him about, waiting for 
him outside the glassworks where he was 
employed as a lorry driver, shouting abuse at 
him and even hitting him with their hand- 
bags. ‘This extraordinary fixation, however, 
was not the reason that psychiatrists, social 
workers and journalists were so fascinated by 
the case — for the twins spoke in what 
appeared to be precise synchronisation. 

‘They exhibit other signs that seem to 
indicate that they are effectively one person. 
‘They are so alike in the way they think, 
speak, move and dress that children, believ- 
ing them to be witches, have thrown stones at 
them in the street and adults have spat in 
their faces. They are a familiar sight in York 
— and are generally given a wide berth. 

‘They wear identical grey coats, but as one 
originally came with green buttons and one 
with grey, they cut off two buttons each, and 
now both coats have two green and two grey. 
When given two different pairs of gloves they 
simply took one from each pair. Similarly a 
gift of two different coloured bars of soap 
caused them real anguish. ‘They burst into 
tears, then solved the problem by cutting the 
bars in half and sharing them. When Greta 
got a prescripuon for bronchitis, Freda 
demanded the same medicine. 


Speaking as one 

‘The twins eat in unison, slowly raising forks 
and spoons together, finishing up one item of 
food before starting on the next. But most 
uncannily, they speak the same words at the 
same time, especially when excited or under 
stress; careful listening, however, reveals 
that the words of one come out a split second 
later than those of the other. 

They also exhibit ‘mirror-imaging’, 
which is characteristically found in monozy- 
gotic twins (see page 1121). In typical cases 
one twin is right-handed, the other left- 
handed; the whorls of the hair grow clock- 
wise in one and anti-clockwise in the other; 
the left thumbprint of one almost matches 
the right thumbprint of the other, or similar 
wrinkles appear on opposite ears. Photo- 
graphs of twins are most similar if one 
negative is flipped to produce a reversed 
image. 

The Chaplins dress in mirror image of 
each other, although a casual observer would 
say they dress identically, and eccentrically, 
in their long skirts, clashing colours and 
headscarves. When Greta wears a bracelet on 
her left wrist, Freda wears one on her right, 
and if one breaks a shoelace, the other pulls a 
lace out of her opposite shoe. 

Although the twins are difficult and un- 
predictable to interview, some journalists 
have managed to talk to them. Sue Heal from 
Woman’s Own elicited this telling statement 
from them: ‘We’re so close that we're really 
one person. We know exactly what each 
other is thinking because we’re just one 


brain.’ Sue Heal remarked, ‘You go gently 
for fear theyll disappear and leave you 
thinking you dreamed them up, like some- 
thing from Alice in Wonderland.’ She must 
have gained their confidence, however, be- 
cause she did find out that they wear different 
underclothes. 

And they do argue, sometimes hitting 
each other lightly with their identical hand- 
bags, then sitting sulking together for hours. 
If they believe they are the same person then 
how can an argument happen? 

A closer examination of their history 
shows that their extraordinary togetherness 
was actively fostered by their parents, espe- 
cially by their mother, who dressed them 
identically and allowed them no friends. 
They were not mentally abnormal and atten- 
ded a secondary school near their York 
home. Teachers and fellow pupils remember 
them as neat, clean and quiet — and although 
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among the slowest students they could read 
and write as well as the others in their class. 
‘The deputy headmaster of the school has no 
doubts about what turned them into the 
disturbed adults they are today: ‘It was clear 
that they had a doting mother who never 
allowed them any separate identity. . . . The 
other kids just saw them as a bit quaint. I 
don’t think they were acutely isolated then or 
maladjusted.’ ‘hey had not, at that point, 
begun to speak simultaneously. 

Clearly their mother’s attitude towards 
them had triggered off a pattern of abnormal 
behaviour, perhaps aided by their biological 
affinity. Both parents seem to have been 
uncommunicative and friendless and Mrs 
Chaplin is said to be obsessively houseproud. 
This emphasis on cleanliness may explain 
why the twins’ only apparent pleasure is 
bathing together, grooming each _ other, 
washing each other’s long hair. ‘They are said 
to use an average of 14 bars of soap and three 
large bottles of shampoo each week. 

‘The unfortunate Ken Iveson had grown 
up next door to the Chaplins; he married 
when the twins were two years old, but 


The Chaplins first achieved 
national notoriety in 1980 
when they were brought 
before the York magistrates 
charged with persistently 
hounding Mr Ken Iveson 
(right) for 15 years. Their 
fixation with him became 
intolerable: they would lie 
in wait for him and shout 
abuse or hit him — this, it 
seemed, was their way of 
showing affection. It was 
their appearance in court 
that revealed the extent of 


their simultaneous behaviour 


(below), making them the 
focus for many newspaper 
and magazine articles, and 
the centre of a medical 
controversy 


Twins 


continued to live at his parents’ home with 
his wife and children. Neither he nor his 
parents had ever set foot inside their neigh- 
bours’ house; they were never asked in and 
never saw anyone else pay social calls. Iveson 
would pass the time of day with the girls, 
who, isolated from the outside world, ob- 
viously took this as some kind of romantic 
encouragement. They rapidly became a 
nuisance and eventually, after I5 years, 
Iveson could take no more of it. ‘heir case 
came to court. 

The twins’ parents had, it transpired, 
forced them to leave home. When asked 
about this, Freda and Greta reply as one: 
‘Something must have happened. Yes yes 
yes. Something strange. Must have 
happened.’ 

Mr and Mrs Chaplin refuse to talk to the 
press, and exactly why the twins left is not 
known. They now live in a hostel for the 
mentally handicapped. 

Curiously, the local psychiatrists, called 
in by the court as expert witnesses, were 
baffled by the twins’ case, describing it 
vaguely as ‘a personality disorder’. Yet their 
behaviour towards Mr Iveson matches the 
textbook symptoms of erotomania, a form of 
schizophrenia that has been recognised as a 
clinical condition since the mid 1960s. Dr 
Morgan Enoch, of the Maudsley mental 
hospital in south London, has discovered 
that if one identical twin is schizophrenic 
then the other is also likely to suffer from the 
disease. 

But does erotomania — or any form of 
schizophrenia — entirely explain the Chap- 
lins’ behaviour, especially their strange way 
of speaking? In their case there seem to be 
many highly influential factors — genetic, 
environmental, social — that have made them 
the objects of sympathy and derision that 
they are today. 

Perhaps the Chaplins’ peculiarity of 
speech is just one aspect of the way twins 
communicate with one another. Better 
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known is ideoglossia, the phenomenon in 
which two individuals, most often twin 
children, develop between them a unique 
and private language complete with highly 
original vocabulary and syntax. 

It is, however, commonly confused with a 
sub-category, twin speech — a private collec- 
tion of distorted words and idioms used, it is 
estimated, by 40 per cent of all twins because 
they feel isolated, or secretive, or both. Most 
twins tend to give it up at the age of three, 
although twin Robert A. Nelson wrote to the 
New York Times in 1932 that ‘It is a matter of 
record in my family that when my brother 
and I first started to talk, and until we were 
well past six, we conversed with each other in 
a strange tongue of our own.’ The only other 
person who could understand their par- 
ticular speech was their brother, who was 
eight years older. 

Identical twins Grace and Virginia were 
born in 1970 in Columbus, Georgia, USA, to 
Tom Kennedy and his German-born wife 
Christine. The day after the girls were born, 
Grace suddenly raised her head and stared at 
her father. Virginia did the same thing the 
next day. These strangely precocious acts, 
labelled ‘convulsive seizures’ by doctors, 
continued periodically for six months, in 
spite of treatment. At 17 months they ap- 
parently developed ideoglossia, beginning to 
speak rapidly in a language of their own — 
their only concession to English being 
‘mommy’ and ‘daddy’. They called each 
other Poto and Cabenga. 

When the twins were two years old, the 
family moved to California, but there were 
very few other children in the neighbour- 
hood for Grace and Virginia to play with. 
They were left to themselves or entrusted to 
their maternal grandmother, Paula Kunert, a 
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Not all children who share 
an intensely private world 
are twins. This tiny book 
(above) — so small that it 
can be read only with the aid 
of a magnifying glass — was 
one of the ‘books’ written by 
the children of the Bronte 
family. They created 
imaginary lands, Angria, 
Gondal and Glasstown, 
peopled with vivid characters 
and spoken of only in secret. 
Two of the children were 
particularly close: Charlotte 
(who later wrote Jane Eyre) 
and her brother Patrick 
Branwell. At least once they 
shared a strong telepathic 
experience when they were 
many miles apart 


‘Snap aduk, Cabenga, chase 
die-dipana’ — at this 
mysterious command from 
one of the Kennedy twins, 
they both began to play with 
the doll’s house. Grace and 
Virginia were believed to be 
mentally retarded until it was 
discovered that they had 
developed a language of 
their own, complete with 
extensive vocabulary and 
syntax. ‘Poto’ and ‘Cabenga’, 
as they called themselves, 
were investigated by speech 
therapist Anne Koenecke at 
the Children’s Hospital in 
San Diego, California; she 
finally coaxed them into 
speaking a little English. 
Their curious, private 
language was an example of 
ideoglossia, which is 
developed most often by 
identical twins apparently to 
exclude the outside world 


stern disciplinarian who still spoke only her 
native German. 

In 1977 the speech therapists at the 
Children’s Hospital in San Diego, Califor- 
nia, began to study the twins, taping their 
conversation in the hope of learning some- 
thing about the mysteries of developing 
language. Is it, they wondered, predomin- 
antly a product of genetic programming or a 
learned response to the world around them? 
A typical conversation between the girls 
would run: 

‘Genebene manita.’ 

‘Nomemee.’ 

‘Eebedeebeda. Dis din qui naba.’ 

‘Neveda. Ca Baedabada.’ 

When the study began, the twins spoke no 
English, but gradually the therapists coaxed 
some out of them — which they spoke with a 
curious high-speed delivery. Anne Koenecke 
even tried to talk to them in their own 
language, but they just looked at her as if she 
were crazy. 

‘Snap aduk, Cabenga, chase die-dipana,’ 
said ‘Poto’ masterfully. Having apparently 
issued a command she and ‘Cabenga’ in- 
stantly began to play with a doll’s house. 

Analysis of the tapes showed that their 
communication was something less than true 
ideoglossia. Many of the apparently new 
words turned out to be mispronounced 
words and phrases from German and 
English jammed together and said at high 
speed. However, a few words, such as ‘nu- 
nukid’ and ‘pulana’, remain unidentified. As 
the twins grew older they suddenly began to 
speak English — but they remain silent about 
the meaning of their once private language. 


What are the strange ties that unite twins in life 
— and in death? See page 1174 
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Dear Sir, 

| was particularly interested in your series of articles 
on poltergeists/psychokinesis (issues 15, 16, 17 and 
19), and especially in the references to their con- 
nection with human metabolic disturbances. 

| work aS a nurse in a busy hospital, and at the 
beginning of 1978 | was working alternate weeks of 
day and night duty. This was different from my normal 
shift, but | do not remember feeling any worse at the 
time; on reflection, however, | am certain that it 
disturbed my metabolism sufficiently to precipitate 
the following event. 

| finished my last night's duty at8 a.m. on Tuesday, 
25 April. | went home, cat-napped for a few hours, 
then did some routine chores; later | met my small 
daughter from school. | eventually went to bed at 
about 11p.m., sothat! had gone for 30 hours with only 
a couple of hours’ sleep. 

The following morning at about 10.30 | was relax- 
ing in an armchair, having a cup of coffee and a 
cigarette. Earlier that morning | discovered that! had 
run out of matches, so | took about five loose ones 
from my husband's matchbox and tore a small strip 
from the striking edge of the box. | put these matches 
on the left arm of the chair; there was an ashtray on 
the right arm. 

| inadvertently knocked the matches off the arm 
and they fell down onto the seat. | retrieved all but 
one, and this was wedged between the chair's 
cushion and its arm. | went to pick it up but it ‘jumped’ 
into my lap. | know that! did not touch it. Again! went 
to pick it up, and again it jumped away from my 
fingers before | had touched it. This happened a third 
time. It struck me then that its repellent action to my 
fingers resembled the action of the like poles of two 
magnets. 

| was slightly dazed by this and sat motionless in 
the armchair. The match continued to hop across my 
legs, then it launched itself into mid-air, about 5 
inches [12 centimetres] above the ashtray on the 
right arm of the chair. It was parallel to the ground 
and vibrating rapidly, but it stayed in the same 
position. It remained there for about 10 seconds, 
becoming more and more frenzied. 

At this point! am afraid that! lost my self control. | 
hit the matchstick to the floor and left the house rather 
quickly — an action that | have since regretted as | 
might have been able to photograph it, or perhaps 
call in a neighbour to verify it. When | ventured 
indoors again the match was lying on the floor; it 
‘behaved’ quite normally after that. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Name and address supplied) 


Dear Sir, 
| think you may be interested in an experience my 
grandmother had many years ago. 

Her daughter lived on the Isle of Man with her 
husband and their only child Dorothy, who was 14 
years old. It was about 1901, and the three of them 
had just moved house. My grandmother had not yet 
seen the new house, but one night she dreamed that 
she was there and that it was the following day. In her 
dream, Dorothy had gone out in a small boat with 
some friends and had drowned. 
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When grandmother woke up she was so dis- 
tressed that she sent a telegram to her daughter 
telling her not to allow Dorothy to go on the water that 
day. It so happened that Dorothy had arranged a boat 
trip with some friends for that morning, but she was 
kept at home. Her friends sailed without her, but a 
sudden squall hit the boat, overturned it, and two of 
its occupants were drowned. 

This was not mere ‘coincidence’. My grandmother 

followed up the telegram with a letter to her daughter 
giving a detailed and accurate description of the new 
house and its surroundings, which she had seen only 
in her dream. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. George (Mrs) Sutton, Surrey 
Dear Sir, 
One night in 1974 | was walking alone on a long 
stretch of land in Greece when | suddenly had the 
feeling that something strange was happening. | 
looked up to the sky, which was very clear, and! saw 
an oval-shaped object, at least three times bigger 
than the brightest star we can see. 

It was bathed in a strange, glowing light that was 
yellow and incredibly deep, and as the object 
travelled along it moved up and down very smoothly; 
it seemed to me that it was dancing between the 
stars. It made no sound, nor did it leave a vapour trail. 
When the object came to the end of the stretch of land 
it suddenly stopped, then dived down at tremendous 
speed. It made a sharp turn and went up again at 
double its previous speed. Then it simply dis- 
appeared. 

| saw another UFO a few years later, after | had 
moved to South Africa. | had been waiting and hoping 
to see one ever since the first time, and constantly 
searched the sky, just knowing that one would 
appear. One morning | became very excited, certain 
that! would see a UFO that day, and every 10 minutes | 
left the shop where | worked to look at the sky. But 
nothing happened. Then, at about 7 p.m., | just turned 
my head — and there it was: an enormous oval object, 
with the same glowing light as before, moving 
between the clouds. 
Yours faithfully, 
Basil Papadimoulis Rustenburg, South Africa 
Dear Sir, 

On 24 May 19811 arrived home at about 4.30 p.m. It 
was pouring with rain and there was a thunder storm. 
Almost as soon as | was inside the house | was 
startled by what! believe to have been ball lightning. 

It was about 18 inches [45 centimetres] above the 
living-room floor, brilliant blue in colour, roundish in 
shape and only a few inches in diameter. It was 
throwing out a shower of bright blue sparks and the 
room was bathed in a blue light. This phenomenon 
was accompanied by a crackling sound, similar to 
that caused by static electricity. 

It stayed only for a second, and as it disappeared 
there was a ‘normal’ flash of lightning outside ina 
similar blue colour, accompanied almost immedi- 
ately by a very loud crash of thunder. 

Yours faithfully, 


Jacqueline Elvy (Miss) Bolton, Lancs 


Send your letters to THE UNEXPLAINED, Orbis House, 20-22 Bedfordbury, London WC2N 4BT 
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